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FIG. 21. A SERI WATER-VESSEL 



THE POTTERY OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS 

By W. J. Hoffman, M. D. 

Illustrated from specimens in the National Museum. 

II. — The Red and Black Wares of the Southwest 

The National Museum has recently become possessed 
of an interesting series of fictile wares, manufactured by 
the several tribes of the Piman and Yuman linguistic £ 
families, who occupy that area of country adjacent 
to the Gulf of California, in Mexico, and to the 
lower valley of the Colorado and Gila rivers in 
Arizona. The southernmost tribe of the lat- 
ter family, the Seri (pronounced say-ree), has 
long been regarded as aggressive and warlike, 
scarcely any exploring parties having ever pen- 
etrated its country, the island of Tiburon and 

the opposite mainland, 
without the loss of one or 
more members. The Pi- 
mas, on the contrary, have 

always claimed to be friends of the whites, and have 
often distinguished themselves in battle against 
the hostile Apaches — their natural enemy. 

Lately, however, Prof. W. J. McGee and 
William Dinwiddie, both of the United States 
Bureau of Ethnology at Washington, made a 
highly successful visit to the Seri Indians, secur- 
ing not only a com- 
plete collection of 
ethnologic material 
but also an extreme 
valuable set of ph 
tographic negatives,, 
illustrating'the social life and domestic pursuits 
this isolated people. More interesting still, are the 
collections of Papago and Pima pottery, specie 
notice of which will be given further on. 

These two tribes have their home east of ti 
confluence of the Gila and Colorado rivers, ar 
appear to occupy an intermediate position, geo- 
graphically, between the Seri and the Mojaves, 
who are the northernmost tribe of the Yuman 
family. At the present time there appears but 
little inter-communication among these several 
tribes, yet their pottery, both in form and or- 
namentation, presents sufficient similarity to FIG ; 23 . A NEWCALED0NIAX boiling-pot 



FIG- 22. A BOTTLE-SHAPED VASE." 
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suggest a common origin at some remote time— a 

likeness sufficiently pronounced and distinct from 

that manufactured by neighboring tribes of other 

stocks to permit us to designate it, for the sake 

of convenience, as a type, sui generis. 

The pottery of the Seri is usually made of a 
grayish-red paste, uniformly burned, and un- 
colored by the application of pigments. . A com- 
mon form of vessel is shown in figure 21. This 
'specimen bears evidence of surface-polishing, and the 
quality of the materials, as well as the finished pro- 
duct, is recognized as greatly superior to that made by 
their more northern 
neighbors. 
In figure 22 is represented, for comparison, 
the form of a vessel found in Pennsylvania, 
strikingly like the preceding, but of a type sel- 
dom found, the usual pattern being either more 
elongated, with a wider mouth, or perhaps a 
square mouth, as shown in figure 19, heretofore 
described. 

Little is known regarding the exact manipulation 

o o r FIG. 25. BASE OF A POT JUST 

of the clay and its subsequent treatment, as followed taken off the mold 




FIG- 24. A PAPAGO 
POTTERY-MOLD 





FIG- 26. A PUEBLO AN WOMAN POLISHING POTTERY 
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by the Seri, but the general procedure is, no doubt, similar to that of the Papago 
Indians, a somewhat particular description of which will be given here, because 

the facts have not heretofore been printed, 
and also because it appears to be character- 
istic of the several tribes above-mentioned,, 
who produce what maybe designated the Ari- 
zona-Sonora type of ceramic ware. 

Mr. Dinwiddie, who carefully studied the 
subject of pottery-making among these Indi- 
ans informs me that the Papagos manufacture 
two kinds of ware : one a heavy or thick 
variety, impervious to water and em- 
ployed for cooking, and another, a thin- 
ner, porous, variety, used as ollas or 
water-jars. Vessels of the first kind " ■ 




FIG. 27- A PAPAGO SMOOTHING-STONE 




PAPAGO POTTERY-PADDLES 

a, wooden ; 4, baked clay 



are generally imbedded, to the height of from two 
to four inches, in coals of mesquite wood, as they 
withstand great heat and well serve the 
purpose for which they are intended. 
Sometimes, however, these vessels are 

raised above the fire, if only poor fuel be at hand, sub- 
jecting the base to the flames, as illustrated in an ex- 
ample (Fig. 23) reproduced from L Anthropologic y 
Vol. VI, 1895, page 40, showing the method of cook- 
ing in clay-pots practiced among the natives of the 
Melanesian island of New Caledonia. 

The Papago Indians prepare the clay by 
thoroughly kneading it and mixing in sufficient 
water to reduce the paste to the desired consist- 
ency. Fine sand is then sifted upon the mass, 
the woman using a piece of cloth or blanket 
for bolting, until 
sufficient is added 
and thoroughly 
mixed to cause 
proper tempering. 
Should the vessels 

FIG. 2Q. A PAPAGO RED-WARE JAR , . , a AC ~1I 

v be intended for ollas 

or water-jars, porosity is required, and in order 
to produce this result dry and finely-powdered 
horse-dung is mixed with the clay in various 
proportions, according to the notions of the dif- 
ferent potters or the special use for which the 
vessel may be designed; the quantity at no 
time exceeds one-third of that of the paste. 
This organic matter is burned out of the ware in 
baking it, leaving the walls sufficiently porous to 
permit saturation and surface-evaporation, thus FIGi 30i A PIMA water-jar 
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FIG. 31. A MOHAVE WATER-JAR 



greatly reducing the temperature of the water within the vessel. Such vessels, 

called* 'monkeys " by the Americans, are found suspended in shady places in nearly 

every house in the hot areas of Arizona and Mexico, the 

exceedingly dry atmosphere and torrid heat hastening 

evaporation, and consequently cooling the water to a 

palatable condition. 

The next illustration (fig. 24) resembles an in- 
verted water-jar, but is in reality a mold employed 
in makingthe low- 
er half or begin- 
ning of a vessel. 
Various sizes of 
similar molds are 
found in the pos- 
session of all pot- 
ters, and, in use, 



are placed upon the ground, mouth downwards, pre- 
senting the rotundity of the base above. They vary 
in thickness from one-half to three-fourths of an 
inch, and consist of a paste of a soft gray color, 
highly polished upon the exterior. The molds used 

forollas, are from 
twelve to sixteen 
inches high. 

When a vessel is 
to be made, the 
lumpof clay intend- 
ed for the lower half is spread over the base of 
the mold, and gently beaten out to a uniform 
thickness by using a slightly convex paddle 
made of wood or terra-cotta. This beating is 
continued until half of the mold is covered 
with the paste, 
when it is al- 
lowed to dry 
enough to per- 
mit its removal, 
though the rim 

FIG. 33- A PAPAGO RED-WARE VASE r . . , , 

or unfinished 
part of the new vessel is kept moist with water, 
while the convexity is uppermost. Figure 25 is 
an illustration of a specimen of pottery at this 
stage, that is, just taken off the mold. 

When it has dried sufficiently to stand upon tfe 
own base, and the completion of the upper half can 
be proceeded with, the woman takes some moist 
clay and rolls it out between her hands into coils 

. -j- A r U-~U FIG. 34. AN ANCIENT FABRIC-MARKED 

or ropes, an inch or more in diameter, one ot wnicn vessel: Pennsylvania 





FIG. 32. A PAPAGO RED-WARE JAR 
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FIG. 35. A CHIR1QUI VASE 

ward, so as to facilitate narrowing of 
that part, without having to remove 
any superfluous material; the paddle 
used for. this shaping of the neck and 
lower portion of the rim, is narrower 
than those above mentioned, and is also 
convex or rounded. 

The rim, or lip, of the jar having bee 
finished by smoothing and shaping with 
the thumb and fingers, the outer surface 
the entire vessel is next smoothed down by 
gentle rubbing with the wet palms; and, last- 



then laid round upon the unfinished and 
-moistened rim, and joined to it by gent- 
eating, a discoid stone, resembling the 
so-called hammerstone, being held 
against the interior of the rim to make 
the operation effective. The specimen of 
this stone (quartzite) shown in figure 
27 measures four and one-half inches 
in diameter, one and one-half inches 
in thickness. See also figure 26. The 
paddles employed for much of the prim- 
ary work of beating out the clay are also 
e of wood or terra-cotta, two forms of 
h are reproduced in figure 28. 
As the neck of the vessel is approached, 
the clay is beaten upward and diagonally for- 




FI.G 36. A PAPAGO RED-WARE BOWL 




ly, after it has again dried, a polishing- 
stone is employed to reduce or remove 
all projecting particles of sand or for- 
eign matter (fig. 26). Should decora- 
tions of ochre, or other colors, be re- 
quired, they are now applied. Usually 
the pottery of the Papagos is bright red, 
made so by a wash of native red ochre, which, 
after having dried, is again polished with a 



FIG, 37. A BOWL FROM 
A MOUND; ARKANSAS 



1 n g - 

s tone 
or smooth potsherd. A graceful jar of 
red ware, made by the Papago Indians 
is represented in figure 29, the origina 
of which is in the National Museum. 

The kiln among the Papagos consists 
of a hole in the ground, in which a fire is 
built until the sides of the excavation are 
thoroughly heated, after which the coals and 




FIG. 38. A BOWL FROM A 

MOUND ! ARKANSAS 
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ashes are swept out, the vessel is introduced with its 

orifice downward, and the coals are repacked over it. 

More fuel is then added, and the firing is continued 

for about one hour. Frequently three or four 

vessels are baked at the same time, the mouth 

of each being directed toward the middle of 

the kiln, and the base placed uppermost, so 

as to receive the greatest amount of heat. 

In figure 30 is presented an illustration of 

a Pima water-jar of thePapago type, but bearing 

characteristic spiral decorations in dark-red 

ochre upon the cream-colored slip-surface. 

A Mojave water- 



FIG. 39. CHIRIQUI ORNAMENT 
ED RED-WARE 



jar of graceful 
form, having a flat- 
tened base, is 
shown in figure 31. The paste in this case is 
grayish-red, the outer surface beingsmooth, with 
decorations consisting of lines and dots in the 
reddish-brown ochre. 

A Papago jar of red ware with a highly pol- 
lished surface and a wide mouth, resembling the 
burial urns frequently found in the Mississippi 
-valley and on the Atlantic sea-board, appears 
in figure 33; the lines encircling the neck and 
body of this jar are in dark-brown ochre. A 
strikingly similar form, presented in figure 34, 
•consists of an ancient fabric-marked vessel 
from Pennsylvania. This particular type, 
having an elongated neck and mouth, is sel- 
dom discovered in an unbroken condition 

among the Al- 




FIG. 40. A CHIRIQUI TRIPOD VASE 




FIG. 41, A CHIRIQUI TRIPOD VASE 



gonkian Tribes, and was probably a burial-urn, as 
the examples known have come chiefly from burial- 
places, and when so found south of the Middle States 
they have perforated bottoms, believed to have 
been purposely broken in order to permit the 
escape of the soul of the one whose ashes 
had been interred within them. 

The Papago and the Pima Indians make 
some beautiful double-mouthed vessels of 
red ware, an illustration of which is given 
in figure 32. They are usually more grace- 
ful than those manufactured by the Pueblo 
Indians, among whom, in fact, this class of 
pottery is rather scarce. The body of the 
vase is the same as in the single-mouthed 
vessels above mentioned and figured, the 
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FIG. 42. A BLACK-WARE OLLA : 
SANTA CLARA 



neck, also, being large; but as the two orifices at 
either side of the top are rather small they seem 
to have been formed by the closing of the middle 
of a large-mouthed vase, by pressing together 
opposite sides of the rim then finishing, and 
rounding out the irregular slit-like openings 
which would result from such a procedure. 

Among the ancient remains of Chiriqui were 
found many beautiful examples of vases, promin- 
ent among which is a special form having two 
mouths, decorated, as will be seen by reference 
to the accompanying illustration (fig. 35). The 
graceful outlines and symmetry here would suggest the use of the potter's wheel, 
but upon close examination no evidence of this is apparent; and it would be inter- 
esting, indeed, to learn of its employment by any aboriginal American tribe, as 

nothing approaching it yet has been discovered, be- 
yond the Pueblo method of employing a tray of 
wicker-work, or of pottery, upon which to form and 
revolve, by hand, the growing vase or water-jar. 
A common form of vessel very generally 
utilized by the American aborigines, is the 
bowl, since it is adapted to a variety of pur- 
poses. This is also molded over the bottom 
of the mold of heavy ware, already described, 
and, in many instances the outer surface is of the 
plain bright red color without ornamentation, 
although a number of specimens show that dec- 
orations are sometimes applied, consisting of native 
earthy ochres, mixed with gum— possibly one of the 
coniferous resins— to produce a black result. The 
entire surface, after burning, is then polished with a polishing-stone, and rubbed 
with a greasy cloth to produce greater lustre. 

A typical form of such a bowl is presented in 
a Papago specimen, as shown in figure 36. Inter- 
esting counterparts occur in collections obtained 
in mounds in Arkansas, one like it in form, but 
having a plain surface, being shown in figure 
37 ; and another, presenting strikingly similar 
decorations, in figure 38. 

The rich, red, highly polished surface of many 

of the Papago.™' 45 ' EATING B0WL: SANTA CARA 
and Pima vessels, has a curious parallel in the 
pottery of Chiriqui, in the Isthmus of Panama. 

The ceramic remains of that region are very 
beautiful and artistic as compared with those of 
Arizona; but the resemblance of form, in both 
the bowl and the vase, together with the decor- 

FIG. 44. A BLACK-WARE BOWL C . . . ' & V ^^^ 

santa clara ative semi-Circles and lines circling the vessels, 




FIG. 43. A BLACK-WARE VASE: 
SANTA CLARA 
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are certainly remarkably similar. In the illustra- 
tion presented herewith (fig. 39), will be observed 
not only the decorations above referred to, but 
)* also the rather elongated neck and wide mouth 
characteristic of the Arizona-Sonora type of vases and jars 
before mentioned. 

The pottery of Chiriqui, besides illustrating brilliant 

red wares, presents other conspicuous colors of which mention 

might be made. The colors used in decorating and finishing are 

confined to reds, blacks and purple grays, but a series of examples 

has been found by Mr. McNeil, upon the exposed parts of 

which is apparent a coat of purplish maroon-colored paint. 

The paste in this ware is generally yellowish upon the sur- 

FiG. 46. asanta clara face, but dark within. 

bird-figure Another group has been identified, in which the dec- 

orations are in white — probably an earthy pigment. The specimens thus char- 
acterized, consist of curious tripods, two examples of which are here reproduced 
(figs. 40, 41). The legs of the latter are of course hollow. 

The several Pueblo tribes of the valley of the Rio Grande, 
in New Mexico, manufacture a glossy black ware, of which 
notice must be taken. The preparation of the clay, the 
shaping of the vessel and the final drying in the sun, are 
processes identical with those practiced in Zuni and else- 
where. Tt is only in the process of baking that the color 
appears, A solution of fine ochreous clay is applied to the 
parts of a vessel to be polished and blackened, the applica- 
tion of the mixture being made by means of a brush made 
of yucca-leaf fibre. While this coating is still moist, the 
parts are smoothed with a finely-grained stone until quite dry 
and glossy, after which the vessel is put into a kiln, and 
entirely covered with fuel of coarsely broken dried manure 
obtained from the corrals. Afterburning, finely powdered 

manure is thrown upon the coals, completely 
covering the fire, by which a dense smoke 
arises, a portion of which is absorbed by the 
baking vessel and gives it the desired color. 

Several characteristic specimens of this 
class are represented herewith (figs. 42-48), 
mainly from Santa Clara and San Juan, 
where the best of this black ware is 
made, — often in curious eccentricity of 
form and of great size. . The bird-figures 
are examples of a variety of small toy- 
like objects, such as animals, moccasins 
and the like, originally made for the 
amusement of the children, but now 
supplied steadily to the curio-shops of 




FIG. A7> A BIRD-FIGURE 




A POTTERY-BASKET: SAN JUAN 



Santa Fe and Denver. 



